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"In a bad season, there is the specter of empty stomachs for their 
families...'In the last two days I ain't picked more than $2 worth of 
tomatoes,’ said Tally, head bunched between his husky shoulders. ‘'That 
don't buy us much.'...When the harvest is good, migrants pick until thei 
knees are sore and then they work standing..." ("Maryland's Migrant 
Workers," from the Washington Post-Times Herald, August 16-18, 1959.) 


And, bad harvest or good harvest, it's, "Nope, ain't got no home; just 
any place we're at, that's my home," from an ll-year old boy; or a 

cry from a 10-year old newcomer to school, "I can't do that...I can't 
read... I ain't never gone to school enough to learn how...You see, we 
move around a lot." (Elizabeth Sutton in Migratory Labor Notes, July- 
September, 1959, from The American Child.)  ——S=sési‘“OOOSTT 


The Life of Migrants 


The year 1959 was full of a new public interest in the condition of mi- 
grants and other farm workers, from the Public Hearings of the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor held in Washington last February to 

the National Conference to Stabilize Migrant Labor held in Chicago in 
November. But the conditions deplored at the close of the year were in- 
distinguishable from the conditions described at the beginning. Progress 
over the span of years can certainly be seen. Yet these are still, in 
Secretary Mitchell's phrase, "excluded Americans." 


Hired farm workers in 1958 (latest Department of Labor figures) numbered 
2,319,000 for those working more than 25 days in farm labor. Of these 
approximately half a million were migrants. 


Housing. The Maryland study quoted above reports that a 1957 state 
survey of housing conditions found that 66 per cent of the camps had 
unapproved water systems; that privies in 72 per cent of the camps were 
below minimum sanitary standards. The newspaper reporter found a camp 
with migrants living in small shacks, 8 by 10 feet, equipped with cots, 
a small cook stove, and a light bulb. Swarms of mosquitoes and flies 
made a depressing picture which can be duplicated across the country. 


Health. Both the poverty of the migrants and the temporary nature of 
the situations in which they live increase their health hazards. The 
U.S. Public Health Service found that state residence requirements for 
aid, provided a major obstacle. "Major differences between require- 
ments for public health and public welfare services nullify, in some 
instances, the tuberculosis efforts of the health agencies," it said. 
There is hope in news out of Washington that proposals are being made 
for federal aid in "general assistance" programs and to modify or end 
the residence qualifications of the various states. 


Accidents. Agriculture still ranks as the third most hazardous industry. 
In highly industrialized New Jersey, farming had more work accidents in 
1958 than any other industry - more than 100 a month. The latest over- 
all figures, compiled by the National Safety Council; are: Farm death 
rates per 100,000, 54.3; total farm resident fatalities 11,300; injuries 
950,000. Agriculture is the only industry in which the death rate has 
risen over the 10 year period 1948-58, with a rise of 4%. 


But no statistics can convey the horror of the death of a 12-year old 
girl working on an Idado farm, caught in a potato-digging machine. (The 
local school system was having a "harvest vacation" so that the children 
could work in the fields.) Nor could a system of workmen's compensa- 
tion make adequate recompense. But when accidents occur, it is worth 
reflecting that in most states agricultural workers, despite their high 
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liability to accident, are not insured as are industrial workers - one 
more senseless “exclusion.” 


Transportation. New regulations tightening requirements for transporta- 
tion of migrant workers brought in through international agreement with 
Mexico were announced by the Secretary of Labor last summer. But it took 
another appalling crash, in Arizona, in which fifteen Mexican farm work- 
ers were killed, to stimulate the change, and enforcement remains a majo 
problem. As for domestic workers, it is still true that most states have 
not adopted legislation or policies implementing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's regulations for transportation of migrant workers. 


The American Farm 


Output per worker in agriculture has increased 83 per cent since 1940, 
as compared to industry's 30 per cent. Illuminating local verification 
of our 1958 report of giantism in agriculture is found in a study pre- 
pared by the Houston, Texas, Chamber of Commerce Agriculture Committee, 
which titles its appraisal frankly, “Agribusiness.” With the expansion 
of large farms and the decrease in the actual number of farmers in the 
United States, only 135 per cent of the population is now on farms, but 
40 per cent of the labor force is engaged in agribusiness: that is, 
farm machinery and supplies, farm-product processors and wholesale (not 
retail) distributors, It is in the light of this that concentration of 
control through vertical integration should be examined. In 1940, the 
farmers' per capita investment amounted to $4,000; today it is $16,000. 
Around 1930, each farmer could provide food and fiber for himself and 
six other people; today the six has grown to nineteen. 


Texas has followed the trend - or exemplified it. In 1930, farm work- 
ers were 40 per cent of its population; today they are 13.7 per cent. 
The number of farms has dropped steadily in the same period: half a 
Million in 1930; just under 300,000 in 1959. But the average-sized 250- 
acre farm of 1930 has become an average 500 acres today. Average cash 
income has gone from $1,069 to $6,540; total farm income is up 221 per 
cent since 1940: from about six hundred million to almost two billion. 


Net farm income keeps sagging, however. For the first three-quarters 
of 1959 it was estimated at 11.5 billion dollars, down 1.6 billion from 
the year before. Part of the reason is the marginal income of the 2.7 
million farm families who produce only 10 per cent of the total farm 
output. Another two million families produce 90 per cent, and within 
this group the disparity between corporation farm and independent farm 
family is enormous. About 12 per cent of the farms grossed 60 per cent 
of all farm product sales in 1954. 


Federal Aid. One of the problems is that most federal aid continues to 
go to the bigger farms and corporations. Senator Williams of Delaware 
has called attention to the 250 cotton producers who received government 
price-support loans of $100,000 or more on 1958 crops. The largest of 
these was nearly $1,500,000 (Westlake Farms, Inc., California). 


Rural Development and Underemployment. The general trend in agriculture, 
described so briefly above, easily shows why a major problem for the 
country is the workers and families who have been driven out of farming, 
or those who have been reduced to a subsistence level. It would seom 
that millions would be better spent in rural re-development. 


Yet the federal Rural Development Program is still only what Senator 

Douglas has called "a timid experiment," operating on a year-to-year, 
hand-to-mouth basis (though it is reported that permanent status will 
be asked this year). A farm publication has pointed out that the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates RDP's annual cost (it has no budget 
of its own) at two million dollars, which is just about what it costs 
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the department to store surplus crops for 36 hours. The outstanding 
illustration of what can be done about low-income farming and de- 
pressed areas remains the TVA. 


Food for Peace 


On the credit side, President Eisenhower on his recent trip abroad ap- 
parently endorsed a Food for Peace program which had lacked his support 
previously. This may make possible elimination of some "overproduction" 
by sharing our surplus with the 60 per cent of the world's people who 
lack adequate diets as well as other material comforts. Also after a 
fifteen-year effort, Congress has now passed a food stamp act, effective 
January 1, 1960, which will use surplus to help the needy in this coun- 
try. The act is only permissive; that is, surpluses must be requested 
by a state or political subdivision, but at least this is an advance. 


Contract Labor 


The Department of Justice, Immigration Service, “report of aliens admit- 
ted to the United States as agricultural laborers" for the year ending 
June 30, 1959, is as follows: Mexico (under Public Law 78) - 447,535; 
Canada - 6,892; British West Indies - 8,671; French West Indies 56; 
British Guiana - 99; Japanese - 607; Sheepherders (Basque) - 227. 


As always, use of these figures is subject to caution. The total ad- 
mitted was 464,087; the total that left again was 447,953, although 
501,466 were re-admitted. However, there still may be carry-overs 
from previous years. All that can be said safely is that the figure 

of imported contract workers has been stabilized over a period of years 
at between 450,000 and 500,000 and that the figure for this year may 

be slightly above that for 1958. 


Although recent press reports emanating from the Philippine's Labor Sec- 
retary indicated a Filipino program for sending farm workers to the United 
States, the Immigration Service says that no petitions for their importa 
tion have been approved since March 4, 1957. Since Department of Labor 
monthly reports gave a combined peak figure for Japanese and Filipinos 
(October 1-15, 1959) as 1,600, it would appear. that a certain number of 
Filipinos admitted when that program originated in 1956 are still here. 


Foreign Workers and Domestic Wages 


The first illustration of this problem given in last year's report was 
of peaches in Sutter County, California; for this year the peach crop 
aroused national attention, with press reports of the crop rotting due 
to a shortage of peach pickers. Background is important. When miscal- 
culations on the part of growers combined with weather conditions which 
runted the crop, peach growers felt the only place left to cut expense, 
to save profits, was on harvest wages. But the growers were frightened 
by two possibilities: 1) an organizing campaign was going on among farm 
workers, who wanted better instead of worse wages; 2) a scandal in the 
state placement service regarding its handling of the Mexican program* 
threatened the supply of Mexican workers used in previous years to 

keep wages down. Hence a dramatic publicity campaign was developed; 30 
newspaper men and editors were flown into the area in chartered planes; 
the cry of ruin was raised. The union consistently reported domestic 
workers available, but the grower pressure was successful; the Mexicans 
arrived. The wage rate (which last. year dropped from 15-18 cents a box 
to 12 when Mexican workers arrived) this year started at 15 (14 in Sutter 
County) and at times was only 12. The domestic workers never had a chance 


*Involving illegal use of Mexican labor when domestic labor was avail- 
able, profiteering in feeding of workers, failure to forward premiums 
on workers' insurance and inadequate medical care. 
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Agricultural wages in the United States are in a relatively worse posi- 
tion than similar wages are for most other industrial nations. This is 
shown in a report in the International Labour Review for November, 1959, 
which points out that farm wages in the U.S. have gone up less in the 
ten-year period, 1948-1957, than in any other of the western nations. 


Investigation of the Mexican Program 


Partially as the result of renewed public attention to the plight of farm 
workers, a committee was appointed by the Secretary of Labor to study the 
program for imported Mexican workers, by far the largest group of foreign 
contract workers each year. The committees found that United States 
workers in some instances have been deprived of job opportunities, their 
working season shortened, and wages and earnings held down by employment 
of the foreign workers; that Mexicans are being used increasingly in 
year-round and skilled occupations contrary to the original intent of 

the legislation authorizing the program, Public Law 78; that wage rates 
for such Mexicans have lagged behind the wage levels for farm work gen- 
erally; that employers of Mexicans tend to pay less to American farm 
help than those who use domestic workers only. 


It recommended authorization to the Secretary of Labor to tighten such 
loopholes to ensure that domestic workers receive preference and suffer 
no adverse effects from the importation of foreign workers. 


Puerto Rican Workers 


Puerto Rican workers who came to the mainland for farm labor in 1959, 
under contracts supervised by their labor department's migration office, 
numbered 10,012, a 20% drop from the previous year. Two main factors 
contributed to the decrease: 1) mechanization; and 2) employers re- 
cruited on their own. Avoiding the placement of orders for workers 
with the Puerto Rican labor office, these employers got in touch dir- 
ectly with workers on the Island whom they had employed previously under 
contract. Without the contract, the workers lost the protection of spe- 
cified wages, guaranteed hours of work, insurance coverage, and minimum 
housing standards. One tragic result of this irresponsible recruiting 
brought death to two Puerto Rican workers. Recruited to spray crops in 
Massachusetts, the men died from contact with the poisonous insecticide. 
There was no insurance and no compensation for their families. 


Child Labor 


In the 1958 fiscal year, inspectors of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division found 4,491 children, 3,194 of them under 14, 
illegally working in the fields. 


But the far larger problem is that nearly half a million children can 
work legally in agriculture due to lack of protection by state or federal 
law. The little girl who died in Idaho was such a child. Twenty states 
set no minimum age whatsoever and many other state laws are deficient. 

It is hoped that this condition may be corrected, at least in part, by 
amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act which would extend its protec- 
tions to children in agriculture. Hearings are now being held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor on this and other farm labor bills 


National Agricultural Workers Union 


A most important development of the past year was the decision of the 
AFL-CIO to finance and support a campaign to organize agricultural 
workers, starting with a selected area in California. In that drive, 
which is continuing, the Secretary-Treasurer and other members of the 
National Agricultural Workers are participating. 
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The NAWU itself celebrated its 25th anniversary in Memphis on October 17, 
1959, and is planning to publish a pictorial history of the Union. The 
Union has announced an organizing drive in the South. The campaign 

will aim to organize year-round workers on cotton plantations, seasonal 
farm labor employed in harvesting cotton, fruits and vegetables, and 
tractor drivers and other skilled farm machine operators. It hopes also 
to expand the program of supplying union farm workers from under-employed 
areas to New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 


State Action 


Legislation dealing with farm workers was introduced in 18 states and 
enacted in 11, an unusual amount of activity indicating some response 
to rising public concern. As the result of a legislative committee 
report, Oregon took action along many lines: crew-leader registration, 
transportation, labor camps, education for children. California tight- 
ened its safety regulations for transportation and introduced a fee for 
filing for a contractors’ license. Florida, Connecticut and Maryland 
improved their regulations for labor camps. Ohio, New Jersey, and New 
York increased their aid to migrant education. California amended its 
workmen's compensation law to provide coverage for farm workers in the 
same manner as other workers, but Wyoming removed the coverage formerly 
required so that agricultural workers are included now only if the 
employer so elects. The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor has 
published a valuable study, "The Position of Farm Workers in Federal 
and State Legislation," which can be obtained by writing to the National 
Sharecroppers Fund. The number of states that now have committees on 
migratory labor has increased to twenty-five. 


National Sharecroppers Fund 


The Fund has continued its support for and cooperation with many organ- 
izations concerned with varying aspects of farm problems, especially the 
Migrant Children's Fund, the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 
and the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor through which 
forty organizations cooperate in exchange of information and planning and 
receive valuable service in keeping abreast of Washington developments. 


The Fund supported proposals to improve Department of Labor standards in 
interstate recruitment of farm workers last September, and it appeared at 
Senate subcommittee hearings held in New York last December. 


The Fund continued its efforts to preserve the 160-acre limitation in 
the interest of family-sized farms, worked for legislation in various 
fields affecting farm-worker interests, and distributed information on 
other aspects of migrant life such as housing and health. Although pas- 
sage has not yet been secured, nevertheless a certain measure of success 
is indicated by the very introduction of bills calling for crew-leader 
registration; extension of minimum-wage coverage to agricultural workers; 
inclusion of child workers in agriculture under the protections of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act for other children; and bills to provide credit 
to farmers to build approved housing for migrants. Hearings on these 
have been held in many parts of the country, by the newly formed Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 
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We are deeply encouraged by the increased interest in the problems with 
which we have been concerned for over 20 years. Requests for information 
from college students, teachers, libraries, unions, church groups and 
other social action and citizen organizations bring evidence of an ever- 
widening interest which is our greatest hope that this neglected group 
will not remain “excluded Americans." 


National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


